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al THE TESTAMENT 
OF MASARYK 


f 4l 
IMT, 
or N 
-mit! I Seventeen years aS a newspaper 


y 
. 


tary t reporter I must have heard 
literally thousands of speeches, good 
1 to} SPeeches, poor speeches, _ bright 
anda Speeches, dull speeches. 
nore iat I searched back into the re- 
ans; tee of journalistic memories, I 
icu- |} .20Uld be hard put to to remember 
pith any accuracy or ease more than 
Tore “ea a dozen of the speeches I have 
rton | gratted, despite the fact that the 
sans eakers were oft-times important 
rate oan Speaking on important themes 
ials. | pict™Portant moments in the world’s 
(00 | “story. 
ave | Of that half dozen, two would in- 
oro-|| *Yitably be by Jan Masaryk, whose 
are? there death following so soon after 
res, of Mahatma Gandhi makes one 
»ro- Whee ly despair of life in a world 
em- ch has no room seemingly for 
800d men. 
spate first time I heard Jan Masaryk 
nok was at the Midland Institute 
Irs. the irmingham in the early days of 
1 @ War, 
ja 
pre SPEECHES IN EXILE 
om ome had that week just received 
er= (Mise S that relations of his in Czecho- 
oe ton ekia had been taken off to a 
axe “entration camp, among them a 
ant Y a few weeks old. : 
isi- exh spite all that, however, the Czech 
de €&, speaking restrainedly with 
hit Pi of feeling accentuated by that 
ice} pe of humour which kindled every- 
eal oun he said, revealed a charity of 
yn minook and a bigness of heart and 
inf. He which teft some of his audience 
5. Ittle ashamed. : 
ilir Cut off from his homeland by the 
ws 4271 aggressors, worried in mind by 
is and Sufferings of his own relations 
2 1 5.0 his beloved Czech people, he 
1s ertheless urged his English 


®nds to have nothing at any time 
© with bitterness and hatred. 


of d “TI am a lover of Germany,” he 
1 Bolared, “ the Germany of 
he “ethoven and Goethe. Remember 
18 hat Germany, and when this war 

S over do all that lies in your 
ot Power to rid Germany of those 
ny Ings which have dragged her low 
ad ®nd enable her again to contribute 
1) Noble things to the life of the 
re World. There is nothing that can 


€ achieved that is worth while if 
7 become the slaves of hatred.” 
ext heard Jan Masaryk two 


wats later when he addressed a 


of ting of students at the beginning 
ni 4 new term at Birmingham 
on versity, and the words he uttered 


A call for a 


of that. 


chances and should act with as 
imminent. 


The outstanding factor loom- 
ing over all discussion of Euro- 
pean unity is surely, for what 
purpose is unity sought? 


Europe’s peril is that of becoming 
a battle ground between America and 
Russia. So long as wavering Euro- 
pean countries may fall into the 
hands of their rival, it is only to be 
expected that each great power will 
make strenuous efforts to extend its 
own sway. If, lamentably, such a 
war came now, many Governments 
would probably side with the USA 
and some try to remain neutral. 
Churchill-De Gaulle unity schemes 
would mean open alliance of Europe 
with the USA against Russia—and 
certain catastrophe for Britain and 
the Continent. 


Only alternative 


Ts not the only alternative a com- 
mon European policy of neutrality, to 
allay both US and Russian fears? 


Neutrality has in the past given 
adequate protection to many nations, 
yet the fact has now to be faced that 
the old neutrality of single nations is 
outmoded—and little faith can now be 
placed in its future efficacy. How- 
ever, neutrality may yet prove far 
more effective if it is resolutely 
applied without delay by all countries 
west of the Iron Curtain. 


A conference of these countrtes 
should be called to agree on common 
neutrality towards the two Great 
Powers, with the setting up of a per- 
manent Foreign Ministers’ Council to 
implement it. Since European Gov- 
ernments are non-pacifist it is pro- 
bable they would make a defensive 
military pact also, but the importance 
of this side of the neutrality policy 
should progressively lessen. 


Might avert conflict 
Neutrality might well avert a US- 


hat i remained deepl 
@ occasion remaine eeply 
‘hea on my mind. 


A LAST CHANCE 


veaking simply, but with great 
™nity, he said this: 


“I believe that when this war is 


§ 
So] 


fag civilisation as we know it 
4] be given its last chance. If 
th allow that chance to slip 
ten 


Ugh our fingers, if in another 
an or twenty years we have 
thether and more terrible war than 
th 8, I can see no hope at all of 
a things _ which we call 
‘yy Stian and civilised surviving.” 
Atoms Jan Masaryk said that, 
in 1¢ bombs had not been invented. 
Bitte. World where hatred and 
ae tess are still a common lan- 
Ihe’ Widely spoken, and in which 
Dron, 2° so few indications of much 
[Saas being made with what_he 
© ved to be civilisation’s last 
Ng he Jan Masaryk apparently saw 
PrizggP®, for the things which he 
a above life itself. 
Hage ® death adds to the sombre grey- 
Ona. the prevailing shadows. One 
afresh that it may challenge folk 
bow. +3 face up to the needs of the 
Wor a €fore midnight strikes for the 


f HARRY H. WEBB. , 


—) 
wea 


Russian conflict even, for the primary 
cause of the struggle to control 
Europe is fear. 


Neutral Europe should take the 
lead in seeking general world dis- 
armament by ealling that world con- 
ference which must come if peace is 
to be preserved—such an initiative, in 
view of Russia’s own disarmament 
moves at UNO in December, 1946, 
should re-assure Moscow of Europe’s 
sincerity in seeking to stand outside 
the Great Power struggle. 


Danish and Swedish Government 
spokesmen have made clear their 
refusal to join any anti-Russian | 
alliance, and it would be most ap- 
propriate if Scandinavia now took 
the lead in calling a European 
Neutrality conference—which offers 
them the only real chance of keep- 
ing out of future war. 


In the phrase popularised by the 
late President Roosevelt—the whole 
world outside the two Great Powers 
should “ quarantine” them by form- 
ing a great neutral “Third Force.’ 
Asia and South America could be 
organised for neutrality under Indian 
and Argentine leadership respectively. 


If the worst came about and Russia 


For War-Resistance and World-Community 
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AR clouds are gathering. 

slovakia and recent Parliamentary debates leave no doubt 
The signs are unmistakably familiar and a new 
practical policy must be devised before it is too late; the real 
crisis may not break for a few years, but clearly we cannot take 


NEUTRAL EUROPE 


by “REALIST” 


Current alarm over Czecho- 


much urgency as though it were 


countries would have a real chance 
of remaining at peace. As demon- 
strated once more in the recent war, 
there are many practical reasons why 
warring powers will respect neu- 
trality. 

Britain must keep out of another 
war at all costs. Involvement for her 
and all other European countries 
would mean a_ catastrophe from 
which there .would be no recovery. 
The ‘maximum public support for 
neutrality should be sought now in 
all parties whilst there is yet time. 


HIS, but for the difference 
of, eleven days between 
the Julian and Gregorian 
Calendars, is the week when, on 
my many journeys as a young 
man to St. Petersburg and 
Moscow in the immediate years 
before the first world war, I 
was often greeted by Russians 
with an embrace at Easter and 
the salutation ‘“ Christ Has 
Arisen.” 


The words meant little to me, the 
spirit behind them a great deal. 

And I remain firm in my belief 
that neither any individual Russian, 


COMMENTARY 
by 
ROY SHERWOOD 


nur Russia as a whole, has changed 
so much that they now want me dead 
or enslaved in my mind, any more 
than I want anything of the kind 
for them. Thev are as certain that I 
stand in need of liberation in one way 
as I am that they stand in need of it 
in another. 

But on the level of the impersonal 
relationship between nations we stand 
elsewhere: growling and snarling at 
each other across the devastation 
that is Germany, with both of us 
digging up the old words of abuse 
which, a few years ago, we felt 
deeply convinced were the only ones 
in which to speak of Germans, and of 
them only, this time to throw them 
at each other’s heads. 


The worst becomes—hopeful 


MPHINGS have been moving fast of 
late; and, as so often happens 
in polities, the far-reaching factor is 
apt to be overlooked in concentration 
upon the nearby. Less than three 
months ago the spectre of a split-up 
world, best illustrated by the picture 
of a Germany cut into halves, was- 
still feared as the beginning of the 
end. Throughout this week it has 
now become definite, been acclaimed 
as the beginning of hope; and Satur- 
day evening’s news has added that 
America, Britain and France are re- 
questing the return of Trieste to 


and the USA did fight, a “{uropean 
Neutrality Group of nearly twenty 


Italy, and that Marshal Sokolovsky 
and the whole Soviet delegation had 


“ 


The Show-down is on 


HOLIDAYS FOR GERMAN CHILDREN a 
HOME OFFICE ! 
WILL HELP HOSTS 


"THE Home Office has a complete 
scheme. for those who wish to 
offer hospitality. this summer. to 
necessitous: German. children. ne 
An escort is provided for the jour- "| 
ney from Germany to London for 
children between the ages of 9 and: 
16 (for younger children, an escort 
must be provided by the host for the 
whole journey). iit 
It is first necessary for the host or, 
organisation to obtain’ the consent of: 
the Home Office (Aliens Dept.,, 271, 
High Holborn, W.C.1) ‘to the entry ’ 
of the child, whose full name and |) 
address should eb given, into this) ) 
country. If the Home Office approval». 
is forthcoming, the host is advised by 
the department to arrange for appli- |” 
cation to be made in Germany on the, 
child’s behalf to the Passpott 'Con- 
trol Officer, Berlin, for the visa to 
enter this country. rae 
The Secretary of the Birmingham’ 
Save Europe Now Committee, Miss’. 
Connie Jones, of 35 Hampton Road,’ 
Birmingham 6, will gladly supply the 
names of needy German children. 


walked out of an Allied Contro 
Council meeting, in Berlin called by 
themselves, with a. protest that) the 
Western powers had broken the’ 
agreement for the control of Ger+ 
many;.and that they would therefo 
be wasting their time if they stayed 
on, because nothing in the nature of 
joint government in Germany. was’) 
any longer in existence. 


*‘A diplomatic bomb” 


JAVEN if we leave the Marshal's) 
walk-out’ in Berlin out of” 
account for the time being, no one’ 
can fail to see the gravity of the 
demand about Trieste. The cireum- 9 ~ 
stances in which it has been made! 
augment: its significance. It was.’ 
announced at the moment when M. 
Bidault and Count Sforza were sign- , 
ing the new French-Italian agreement | 
for economic union between the two. 
countries in Turin. It is reported - 
that it was proposed by the United 
States, and at once welcomed by. 
Britain and France. Washington it-) 
self calls it “a diplomatic bomb of 
the heaviest calibre in. whose use 
there are risks”. (The Observer, 
March 21), and the paper’s Washing 
ton correspondent goes on to describe 
it as a triumph for the views of the 
American Chiefs of Staff and. of 
Defence Secretary Forrestal. 
The whole of Yugoslavia will be 
in frenzied turmoil. To accede, will 
mean a major climb-down for the 


Soviets. This is not a case of 
haggling before agreement on a 
difficult point can be reached. It is 


a case of making a fundamental 
alteration in an agreement already in 
existence, with tremendous effects on 
the coming elections in Italy; and it 


is impossible to suppose that the 
Soviets will give way except, in 
fiercely mounting hatred, out of 


possible fear. The show-down is on. 

Overriding everything else, to me 
the situation suggests the vulgarism: 
“And where *%do we go from here?” 


Vilely handicapped 


UDGED on the level of power 

politics, with a‘cold war in full» 
blast in which Italy stands for an 
important advance position, all this 
may have to be taken in our-stride. 
Granted that level, it may even be 
clever and completely right. But TI 
cannot see that more will result than 
a desperately short space of time 
ahead of us, full of the old beastliness 
of the armaments race—now scientific 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE SIX) 


‘on suppression would be better em- 
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RED LIGHT 


HE iGovernment’s decision 


has aroused 
Beaverbrook Press. 


indignation in 
It is hard to see 


why. Of all the measures of labour 
direction adopted by the Government 


up to date, this is the least open to 
objection. If military “ prepared- 
ness ” justifies the conscription of 
young men into the armed forces, and 
of others into industry to replace 
them, it certainly justifies the elimin- 
ation of Fifth Columnists from: posts 
of responsibility and trust. ‘hose 
who resent this purge should, to be 
consistent, challenge the whole policy 
of military “ preparedness.” 

Since the Beaverbrook Press has as 
yet shown no inclination to do this, 
one must attribute its indignation 
either to the simple intention of using 
any stick to beat the Labour Govern- 
ment, or to ignorance. of, the nature 
of Communism. The latter is the 
more likely explanation, if only be- 
eause its continual use of the word 
“Reds” suggests that it still sees a 
Communist threat in terms of 
barricades, guillotines and strains of 
the Internationale. 

If Communism did still mean that, 
it would be far less objectionable than 
it is. There is always something to 
be said for a genuine revolution. 
Indeed, we would rather be classed 
with a Red any day than with a 
millionaire newspaper-proprietor. Un- 
fortunately, Communism in the year 
1948—and west of the Rhine at any 
rate—does not mean revolution, but 
eounter-revolution. It means the 
“destruction of all the political liberties 
painfully won by the working-class, 
and their replacement by a cast-iron 
dictatorship. ; 

That is why we ourselves oppose it, 
just as we do Fascism. That, too, 18 
why we can see a good case for dis- 
banding both the Communist and 
Fascist Parties in this country. As 
Civil Liberty so often reminds us, 
there is no principle that obliges a 
democracy to grant freedom of asso- 
ciation to those whose avowed aim is 
to destroy it. If we do not actually 
support this case, it is only because 
we believe that the labour expended 


played on education into democracy 
itself. . 

The Beaverbrook Press’s defence of 
the Communist Civil Servants, how- 
ever, is just as preposterous as its 
customary attacks on the Communists. 
For if Communism is not revolution- 
ary, it is certainly not nationalist 
either. Mr. Attlee at least under- 
stands that. The “primary loyalty ” 
of Party-members, he pointed out, 
was not to “the State.” 

But really—is it not time that 
Labour Ministers (who themselves 
profess adherence to UNO and_ the 
jdeal of United Europe) ceased to 
speak as though the primary object 
of anyone’s loyalty should be the 
national State? Is it not time they 
caught up with the times, and pitted 


to 
transfer Communists from con- 
fidential positions in the Civil Service 
e 


SE aR 


FEATURE LETTER 


Why not s 


Pacifist 


ome 


1HE way in which Bruce Odspur and Llewellyn Chanter rush 
to champion European politicians who have lost power to 


I am a pacifist too, but I char 


conventional reactions to current events. 


the Communists is most unfortunate. 
the already hysteria-ridden British Press. 
applies to the recent changes in the ruling class in Czechoslovakia. 


They merely line up with 
This particularly 


ge these contributors with unthinking 
They slip easily into innuendoes 


about “tyrants,” “the most staggering and malign blow at democracy,” 


? 


“heinous crime,” ete. 


But as all this may soon affect this country’s people, 


I feel it is essential that some facts about the relationships of Com- 
munists, pacifists and workers generally in this country be examined. 


The working class is still the 
of personnel for the armed forces. 
attain widespread influence among 
movement that will shatter the war 


Some reasons are these:— 


1 Pacifists do not in- 
fluence the workers 
because they are largely middle-class 
and despise (or appear to) factory 
workers. 
2 The pacifist case is 
- shot through with 
religious arguments. Workers gener- 
ally have no respect for any organised 
religion. What religious fervour 
they have had has gone into politics 
amd Trade Unionism. The clever 
religious middle class are largely in 
opposition to the workers; its mem- 
bers becoming officials, ete., who are 
therefore suspect, because of genera- 
tions of bitter experience by the 
workers. The not-so-clever middle 
class tend to live in “cloud cuckoo 
land” ami are usually in some soft 
job or have a small income. 


Q Pacifists generally 

despise Communists, 

but the workers, while not agreeing 
with the latter, admire them for their 
courage and tenacity (also derived 
from a kind of religious fervour). 
Wherever people are together and 
lacking a lead there you will find a 
Communist. Pacifists say the Com- 


Letters to the Editor 


| Where stands Mr. Chanter? 


‘T LEWELLYN CHANTER justifi- 
¥4 ably complains that some of his 
critics illogically disagree with recent 


questions he asked regarding the 
great East-West problem. I suggest 


that these critics really mean -to 
disagree with the attitude to pacifism 
implicit in Mr, Chanter’s writing, 
and which as far as I can recall he 
has never made exnlicit. , 

Very warily I suggest that his 
attitude is somewhat similar to that 
displayed by Middleton Murry in the 
commentaries of his latter years. 
Now Mr. Murry, after haggling 
along “it depends what you mean 
.». lines has come into_ the 
open as a non-pacifist. If Mr. Chan- 
ter is, or is becoming a non-pacifist, I 
do not claim that his political com- 
mentaries have no useful place in 
Peace News, but submit that he 
should plainly state his position. 

If { may be forgiven making a 
comparison, such commentaries 48 


against the counter-revolutionary 
internationalism of Communism, not 
the archaic ideology of nationalism, 
but the revolutionary international- 
ism of democracy? 

Above all, is it not time they began 
to ask themselves whether democracy, 
national or international, can be 
effectively upheld by a policy which, 
having already led to military and 
industrial conscription, now threatens 
a wholesale purge by the notorious 
Mi 5?—For however legitimate in 
principle this particular purge may 
be, and whatever safeguards may yet 
be devised for the individuals charged 
with “fellow-travelling,” injustices 
are bound to result; the procedure it- 
Self is repugnant, and the precedent 
eannot but fill every freedom-loving 
man with foreboding. 


The third review of John 
Middleton Murry’s “Free 
Society” to complete our sym- 
posium will be appearing in a 
subsequent issue. It will be con- 
tributed by the Rev. A. J. Muste, 
Secretary of the American Fel- 
lowship of Reconciliation. 


Wilfred Wellock’s make sense, and 

therefore, always give some hope be- 

cause we know where he stands, par- 

ticularly in the positive sense. Mr. 

Chanter seems to fai] in this respect. 

Where do you stand Mr. Chanter? 
Ss. J. HAYWARD. 


Leighterton, 
Tetbury, 


Gandhi and politics 


TN reference to Mr. D. A. Pike’s let- 
+ ter, which appeared in your issue 
of Mar. 12, I regret his dogmatic 
assertions. 

Gandhi never professed to be a per- 
fect man. He was always willing to 
blame himself for the wrong-doings 
of his fellow-countrymen. Therefore, 
there was no necessity for anyone else 
to point out his faults. 

There is no doubt that Gandhi, 
more than once, shook the very foun- 
dations of the British Empire in 
India through his campaigns of mass 
civil disobedience, non-violence and 
passive resistance. While it is true 
that the present Labour Government 
granted freedom to India, this was in 
great measure a virtue of necessity. 
I do not agree with Mr. Pike’s defi- 


Glos. 


great producing class and the source 
Why is it then that pacifists fail to 
the workers and so produce such a 
society completely? 


munist is there to impose his ideas 
and himself and the party, but he. is 
only doing with greater energy what 
the churches have always done. 

As the Gammunist is more success- 
fol in building up confidence he is 
detested by the unsuccessful middle- 
class churches. 

The tendency is to avoid the un- 
pleasant, such as workjng in factories, 
but no great social change, which 
pacifism must implement to be suc- 
cessful, can be brought about by 
avoiding unpleasant facts. If paci- 
fists are averse to losing position, 
power, and money by identifying 
themselves with the workers and Com- 
munists, then they become of little 
significance. 


4 How many pacifist 

groups have the 

courage to hear a Communist on 
Czechoslovakia or any other subject? 


& Modern city and 

industrial life, with 

its educational values and adulterated 
food, produces unhappy frustrated 
people. The cause of aggression is 
frustration and to overcome this, faith 


nition of a martyr. The writer 
insinuates that Indians have already 
found “the yoke just as painful” 
since Gandhi was assassinated by an 
Indian. But let it be remembered that 
Jesus was crucified by the Jews, Abra- 
ham Lincoln shot by an American, 
Socrates given the cup of hemlock by 
an Athenian. . 

Mr. Pike has gone so far as to im- 
ply that I was talking nonsense when 
I said Gandhi was not a politician. In 
reply let me quote Gandhi: “To see 
the universal and all-pervading spirit 
of Truth face to face, one must be able 
to love the meanest of creation as 
one’s-self. And a man who aspires 
after that cannot afford to keep out 
of any field of life. That is why my 
devotion to Truth has drawn me into 
the field of polities. Those who say 
that religion has nothing to do with 
politics do not know what religion 
means.” 

He further reiterates that Gandhi’s 
main purpose was not a true, unselfish 
love of God in the mystical sense. I 
think it is nothing short of arrogance 
and folly to question the inner motives 
of a seeker after truth like Gandhi. 
I regret the superficial study and 
understanding of Mahatma Gandhi by 
Mr. Pike. 

S. D. MALAIPERUMAN. 
General Secretary. 


Union. 
London, W.C.1. 


Saint or politician? 


AS a hundred per cent. admirer of 

Gandhi’s method of Satyagraha, 
or Truth-force, I‘ must still, as a 
Christian, uphold Mr. Derrick Pike’s 
submission that Gandhi was acting 
as a politician rather than a saint in 
applying his spiritual ower to the 
definite political end of ousting the 
British Raj from India. 

This was not the method of Jesus 
Christ, when he and his race were 1n 
precisely. the same position under 
Czxsar and Rome as Gandhi and the 
Indians were under our rule. 

As Mr. Pike pointed out in a pre- 
vious letter, had Jesus become 2 
national leader, in the same way 4S 
Gandhi, there would have been more 
than one follower and two helpless 


The Indian Students’ 
112 Gower St., 


Infiltration? 


NOTHING WASTE 


HOPE the many readers who! 


Jetters—and sometimes cuttings 
to PN never feel that their work 
been wasted, because we do 
directly acknowledge them, and can @ 
publish a tiny fraction in the paper. hf q 
very far from being the case. Without ihe 
correspondence we should have no idea Wi” 
topics were uppermost in their minds, or W Hh, 
points require elucidation or amplitically < 
We should be drawing a bow at venti ‘ 
every week. : 8] 
The paper is yours, and if it doesn’t M& S: 
your meeds, it might as well close down Hr 
morrow. So don’t be chary with criticWiy))) int 
or suggestions: and if you are.ever in Lond@y | \ 
on a Thursday afternoon, and have some i0@]), a: 
to discuss, this office is yours as well. f 
Fortunately PN has many staunch frien®]) 0) 
This week I can thank two more people 4 
promises of £25 to the Fund. There is 
time for fourteen more, before the clos¢ ti 
the month. What ahout an Easter nests! Sa 
THE EDITOR. | ye 
Contributions since March 12: £27 9s. 100+) 
Total for 1948: £110 2s. 6d 
Please make cheques, etc., payable to Pestt 
News, Ltd., and address them to the Accoul¥! £1 
ant, Peace News, 8 Blackstock Road N.4& Ww 
er 
and confidence are required. The a 
can only be produced by persone) ‘a 
contact and the pacifist must be 4 ri 
friend of the workers. In spite % te 
these known facts it is a tribute 4 hi 
human nature that the majority ot ab 
people are still sane and decent. | an 
In politics the grat of 
mass of people # na 
frustrated because they loathe thé] or: 
Conservatives; the Labour Party has, an 
not come up to expectations; Liberals) try 
are negligible; and Communists 4% | €o 
at present suspect because they wowl® | sh; 
e too drastic for frustrated peopl’ ag 
_ Blind loyalty to the Labour Pasi an, 
is dangerous, but is the only thil® Sh: 
for which many people feel any ™ thi 
clination. not 
The middle class seldom have any oth 
political loyalties; they will probably tiny 
withdraw their support from LaboW: |) 
and the political scene will be ev@ r I 
more frustrating than before with ® jhe 
jeft and right split in the Labow!) Bec 
Party. This frustration will lead,” 128 
war unless the real social revoluti®) {1 
can be effected, in which case th om 
pacifist movement must be closéj)) re 
with the workers and that mea? fal 
Communists too. ip) est, 
Mis 


VICTOR E. RICHFORD. 


women at the foot of the Cross. 
was because he refused to take pal! 
in the politics of this world that ™a) 
was rejected by his race and deserte™) 
by his disciples. His mission was toy 


“Vivo 


show that true liberty could only Dey pert 
obtained by each individual refusiN’) ) A 
to surrender his conscience to 4M} Joa), 


earthly power, whether called Casali” Whi 

Hitler, Stalin or the British Raj, ev} 

if this attitude led to persecution bet A: 

crucifixion. For “we fight ne ang 

against flésh and blood but agail®4 “Vo 
spiritual wickedness in hig?) 


” 


spiritual wickedness 


nation or race, and our only answey War: 
to it should be: “I will obey yoU|/Moyy, 
rule and laws only so long as sins! ost 
do not conflict with the over-ridime) § 
lew of God, as contained (for 
Christian) in the decalogue and vai 
mon on the Mount. But nothing We 
induce me to substitute State-worsh! 
for God-worship.” : 
Obviously this attitude must PI Mog 
maintained in the face of any 2a oid 
ernment—-our own as surely as { 
that of ang foreign tyrant. And ¥ 
doubtedly there was the implicati? 
in (Gandhi’s attitude that by destro¥y 
ing the British Raj he would “ fré@} 
India; but that is the delusion of ¢ 
politician and not the wisdom 0 


Kildare, 
Sydney Gardens, Bath. 
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Booklover to Booklovers! i 
Try HOUSMAN’S first if| ” 
you possibly can 


124, SHAFTESBURY AVE., W.! |) 


(Just by Cambridge Circus) 
*Phone: GERrard 9187 


PPU’s own bookshop de- 
serves the support of every 
P.N. reader 


This space is donated te Housman’s, by fj 
a member who values their service 


PASTORAL| 


He saw the city and wept over| 
it—Luke xix, 41. ' 


ae HY did Jesus weep over 
dea wey the city? It is usually 
iisteat said He wept because of the 
‘i Sins of the people. ‘“ He saw,” 
tnt Says a famous preacher, “ all 
eritieif] the moral corruption and degra- 
ome dation of the city, and He wept 
“friend! © OVer it.” 
eople i 
do No doubt—but that is not how the 
jest-e88! - SAcred record puts it: it is not how 
ror. esus Himself describes the cause of 
os, 1H His tears. 
to Pest “Sins, moral corruption and de- 
Accou! gradation” are general terms, and 
N4__ will call up different things in differ- 
—e| ent minds. 

They The inspired record is more specific 
ersoml] 8nd says, “He saw the city and wept 
t be OVer it saying, ‘If thou hadst known 
gite %| this day, even thou, things which 
yute elong unto peace! But now they are 
rity @ hid from thine eyes.’” By peace, it is 
a obvious, He is thinking not of private 

Y , 2nd individual peace in the heart, but 
» gre’” of the city’s collective peace with its 
le a national enemy, the Roman aggyess- 
ie thel Ors who had conquered and annexed, 
ty h@ and were in occupation of this coun- 
ibeval®, try. “For,” He adds, “ the days shall 
ts a Come upon thee when thine enemies 
woul? Shall cast up a bank (or palisade) 
people Against thee, and compass thee round, 

ParlY 8nd keep thee in on every side, and 

thité Shall dash thee to the ground, and thy 
ny ” Children within thee: and they shall 

Not leave in thee one stone upon an- 
re WY Other because thou knowest not the 

cba time of thy visitation.” 
— In a word, Jesus wept because of 
vith 2| the military mindedness of the people; 
,abow|} cause He saw they were bent on war 
sad “| @ainst the Romans, determined to re- 
jutio#! 1Y upon the sword to achieve national 
e th®; nd political liberty, and win “the 
‘losel!] tree society,” and He knew it would 
meat?| Only result in the complete destruc- 
Yon of that city, in heart-breaking 
RD. Miseries and sorrows for themselves, 

. €ir wives and their children. 
| _ We know today that the tears and 
| PYedictions of the Lord were verified. 
|} *or in A.D. 70, as the result of fre- 
s a Went insurrections and wars against 
: e national enemy, the city was 
Sacked and razed to the ground, the 
oss of life appalling, the few sur- 
micrs scattered. to the ends of the 
rth. 


Are we any better than the Jews of 
€sus’ day? Do we know “ the things 
Which belong unto peace? ” 


Ask our politicians, our militarists, 
snd even our non-pacifist Christians. 
{ Yes,” they reply, “ we know the way 
* maintain peace: it is to be 
‘horoughly and efficiently prepared for 
per. We must have universal mili- 
“ry training, the whole community 
{ritled and equipped in the arts of 

ar:' our people must spend three- 
“Surths of their income on the latest, 
Most scientific weapons of human 
ughter—purchasing guns, not but- 
*r: for peace and security our feet 
Must all be shod with the preparation | 

the gospel of war, and we must be- 


One of Canada’s 
leading pacifists asks 


CAN THE CHURCH 
BE THE CHURCH? 


NYTHING can happen to our world in the year 1948, so 

thoroughly bad is the situation, so intransigeant are the 
great protagonists, so feeble the dykes against the flood waters 
of evil. 


No event that comes to pass, 
however, can be of greater 
significance—for weal or woe— 
than the first session of the 
World Council of. Churches at 
Amsterdam. The general subject set 
for discussion—Man’s Disorder and 
God’s Design—is such that only 
positive, almost deliberate, default of 
the gathered representatives could 
fail to obtain true vision and right 
guidance for a distraught mankind. 


Failure at\ Oxford 


If the Council fails it will not be 
for lack of scholarship, sincerity, 
devotion. Yet it could fail with all 
these in abundance. It could eventu- 
ate in a general historie failure, as 
did the Oxford Conference of 1937 in 
spite of all the hopes and prayers 
that went into it, and the qualities 
of the great and good men who par- 
ticipated in it. For the report of all 
the discussion there boiled down to 
the slogan, “Let the Church be the 
Church.” That cryptic epigram was 
evidently believed to subsume large 


EDIS FAIRBAIRN 


not been the Church; second, what 
the Church must do in order to be 
the Church; and last, whether the 
Church is willing to pay the price of 
becoming the Church. 


There is the possibility, we are in- 
formed, that there may be a theolo- 
gical clash. It is devoutly to be 
hoped that this will not happen. For 
the Chureh first began to be other 
than the Church of the Lord Jesus 
when it began to stress theological 
subtleties rather than the one thine 
Jesus required of those who profess 
to be His followers. This one thin 
needful is the one point where the 
official Church early departed from 
the Way of Jesus, and, following that 
deviation, has now come to such 
general contempt on the part of the 
world that no one expects it to func- 
tion as the representative institution 
of the teaching Jesus, who claimed 
to be the Way, the Truth, and the 
Life for men. 


wisdom and to present a_ vital Jesus repudiated 

challenge to Christendom. P rs 
s +A. Sen : Indeed Christendom has actually 

"9n a ae a Mae arrived at the stage where leading 


measure, the Church had fot been 
the Church. If it did not mean that 
it sounded jike a cheap wisecrack. It 
could not mean that the Church had 
only to keep on being what it was 
and doing what it did and eventually 
all wauld be well, The renort offered 
evidence that organised Christendom 
had heen seriously at fanit, Vet TF 
do not remember that anyone rose to 
point out that obvious, implication of 
the pleasing slogan, which, lacking 
cogent and resolute exploration be- 
came a feeble epigram, slightly 
eloquent, dubiously clever. 


for the ignoring of the teachings of 
Jesus in favour of some kind of 
spiritual experience which makes the 
teachings of Jesus subsidiary if not 
irrelevant. ‘That is in effect to re- 
pudiate Jesus as Master and Lord. 
Yet the Christian documents offer no 
encouragement to anyone to imagine 
that Jesus will or can be a Saviour 
to anyone who will not make him 
Master and Lord, and his own in- 
sistence is that we must not call him 
“Lord” if we do not propose to 
practise the things He said. 


In the early years, when the Church 
Eloquent futility was definitely 2 community wherein 
If the first full session of the 
World Council is not to issue in the 
same kind of eloquent futility, must 


INDO-BRITISH GOODWILL 


it not start at the point where the 
Oxford Conference left off and go on 
from there? If so, it would begin 
by recognising, humbly, on its knees, 
and as participating in. the fault, that 


MISSION HAS NEW TASK 


In the belief that Aug. 15, 1947, 
marked the beginning of a new era 
of unconstrained friendship, a small 


——by Rev. R-—— 


thinkers labour to make out a case’ 


and in serious measure, Christendom 
has through the centuries been some- 
thing less than the Church of the 
Lord Jesus Christ. 


the slogan “Let the Church be the 
Church” implied and involved the 
insight that in important respects 


Unless that be simply .true how 
can one understand Christian his- 


tory and at the same time maintain 
Christian faith? 


Whatever highlights of sacrificial 
devotion one discerns, who dare arise 
and claim of the Christian Church 
at large that this is indeed the 
Church of the Lord Jesus, indwelt 
god empowered by the living Spirit of 
od? 


Or which of the broken fragments 
of the Church today would be rash 


ene so mighty that all potential 
Nemies, thoroughly frightened, dare 
.0t assail us.” 


«lt is true God has commanded us to 
vi} wove our enemies and overcome evil 
5 With good,” but that command ig only 

**€ctical in an “ideal world.” When 
y enemies have dropped their en- 
aity and become nice, kind, gentle 
+ \emies, indistinguishable from 


‘lends, then we will love them: and 
plen they have abandoned all evil, 
act we will meet their non-existent 
Jt with good. Meanwhile, we have 
Wonderful “interim ethic” of our 
} am, which is to be thoroughly pre- 

mee to meet blows with blows a 
in dredfold, and destroy millions of 
baCcent men, women, children and 


_ %es, all to preserve the peace. 


leh, fools and blind, why will you 


enough to assert of its own com- 
munion, that as it stands it is visibly 
the demonstration and justification of 
Christian faith? 


Already there are reports of 
bickering among the “top brass” in 
the churches for the privilege of re- 
presenting the various communions 
at Amsterdam, we are told. How 
natural, since even church dignitaries 
are human! And how obvious that 


a 


pi, the blind, and yourselves, to the|a Church where that is natural is 
@,.° destruction? Lord, open the | not quite the Church of Jesus 
er oa of the people, that they may see | Christ! 
U4, KHOW ‘the things which belong TERA UaENG ha cel tha i cRey budt 
ry peace,” as they have been re- pe (S MOMS go eS 


of necessary organisation may pro- 
ceed with expedition in order that 
the Council may grapple with its real 


¥ 
ated to us by Thy well-beloved Son, 


of h Light of the World,” the Saviour 
| Mankind. 


(Rev.) EDWIN FOLEY. 


first, in what respect the Church has 


job. Surely that must be to enquire, |‘ 


Indo-British Goodwill and Cultural 
Mission, consisting of four English 
people led by Swami Avyaktananda, 
founder of the Vedanta Society in 
this country, left for India a week 
later. 

During the past six months they 
have toured the length and breadth of 


India and Pakistan, spreading their. 


message of goodwill, studying the 
thought and art, customs and institu- 
tions of the peoples of the sub- 
continent. They met and talked with 
Mahatma Gandhi in Delhi a few 
weeks before his death, and also had 
discussions with many other Indian 
leaders. 4 

Now the Goodwill Mission is home- 
ward bound, its work not over but 
only begun. For they plan to tour 
the British Isles, describing their ex- 
periences and bringing to us some- 
thing of the goodwill and interest 
they found in India. The tour will 
begin in June and continue until the 
end of 1948. 

Individuala or organisations 


interested in 


arranging local meetings for members of the 
Mission are‘ invited to write at once to Mrs. 
Radha, Rani Borkar, 51 Lancaster Gate, Lon- 
don, W.2, so that all the applications may 
be sorted and given careful consideration. 
provisional itinerary will be available later. 


A 


The German Peace Society’s Frank- 


furt H.Q. plan the foundation of two 
sub-organisations: 
Mothers and a “ Gandhi Association.” 
Both should serve to strengthen the 
respect for life and active resis 
against the thesis o 
‘might is right,” w 
pondent. 


The League of 


INCE 
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TESTAMENT 
OF YOUTH— 1948 


I CONSIDER that the cost of 

the last two world wars was 
too great and that the destruc- 
tion has only led to more con- 
flict. 

The result of a future war is 
anybody’s guess, but one thing is 
certain, the methods used and 
the devastation will be far worse 
than in any previous struggle. 

I believe that war is foolish 
when the world needs continuity 
in everything; that it goes 
against the principle of common 
sense. 

I am firmly of the opinion that 
a nation should not resist an 
invader: if the occupied people 
are a better community they will 
absorb and survive him. 

I believe, therefore, that 
preparation for war is wrong and 
that military conscription is not 
in the interests of a healthy, 
tolerant world. 

I realise that the world is a 
unit and that we must in prin- 
ciple regard ourselves as world 
citizens rather than members of 
individual nations. 

My objection is to military 
conscription. I am willing to do 
essential work in lieu of the 
service period. 

This statement, handed to a 
tribunal for conscientious objec- 
tors recently. by eighteen-year- 
old Jeremy Hunt, was held by. 
them to indicate an objection to 
war on grounds of expediency 
only—not of conscience. Jeremy 
Hunt’s name was therefore re- 
moved from the Register of Con- 
scientious Objectors and placed 
on the Military Register for con- 
scription into the Army. He has 
the right to appeal to the Appel- 
late Tribunal. 


possessions were held in common, and | 
men and women were ready to die 
for their faith in the conviction that 
that was the only. way of fighting for 
it, the Church was the anvil that 
wore out the hammers. The public 
had ground for its exclamation, “ See 
how these Christians love!” 

Let us admit that the pristine 
Christian communism was unwork- 
able. What they had to do was 
exactly the thing we have to do to- 
day, namely, to find some better way 
of implementing Christian brother- 
hood. Could there be any but a 
Christian third term between capital- 
ism and sovietism? 


The magazine Fortune came to the 
conclusion that the contribution. made 
by the Churches at the outbreak of ~ 
war was no better, Indeed no differ= | 
ent, from that offered by politicians 
and business men. That was after 
they had turned their backs upon the 
brave utterances in general condem- 
nation of war made in the interval. 


Endorsing atrocities 


When the churches endorsed the 
war as necessary and therefore right 
they bound themselves in advance to 
approve of each atrocity as it was 
developed to meet the atrocities of 
the enemy; massacre bombing, inex- 
tinguishable phosphorus bombs, amd 
the atomic bomb. As things stand | 
today they are bound in advance to 
approve of all the super-atrocities 
promised for the next war. Can 
such a Christendom be the Church of 
the Lord Jesus? 

So we repeat—There +3 just one 
subject the World Council of Churches 
must explore, namely what do we | 
and what should we, make of the 
teachings of Jesus; how could we © 
implement them in the.world of this \ 
twentieth century; and have we the 
grace of courage sufficient to under- 
take the enterprise? 

Ecumenicity! Blessed word! We 
shall never come near the fact on 2 
basis of theological accord. Till the 
end of time, and probably throughout 
eternity, theological and ecclesiastical 
minds will be debating the case for 
their differences. 


_Only on one groynd could Chris- 
tians of the various Churches ever 
achieve unity, namely, in the ack- 
nowledgement that in some 
to some degree, they hg 
caught out ; 
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| more 


. time can have 
would ever become. 
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") stands out in relief. les 
* will not end war by making it more 


sna 


)) Alfred Nobel, by Herta E. Pauli. 
Nicholson and Watson, 12s. 6d. 


the classic instance of an 
‘) industrialist who, while in his 


\ personal life loathing violence 


and hating what he considered 
to be the stupidity of war, con- 
tinued to produce and develop 
and more atrocious 
‘materials which were to make 
war more destructive and 
' frightful than anyone in_ his 
imagined it 


Herta E. Pauli, in her new bio- 
graphy of Nobel, traces the develop- 
ment of his attitude to war, and shows 
the contradictions that underlay the 
tragedy of his great crime against 
| humanity and his ineffectual attempts 
' to rectify it. = 


Nobel was a product of nineteenth 
century scientific materiaiism, with 
its consoling belief in the inevitability 


a of progress and in the ultimate human 


benefit of all scientific discoveries. 


Undoubtedly, his activities were 
partly motivated by a desire for 
financial profit, though he was never 
a cynical provoker of wars like 
Zaharoff. But to a much greater 
extent he was seduced by that dan- 
gerous temptation which afflicts so 
many scientists, to go ahead with 
their researches and “put their dis- 
eoveries into practice, regardless of 
what use the world makes of them. 


For the major part of his career, 
Nobel! justified himself with that odd 
perversion of religious faith which 
holds that evéry scientific discovery 
’ will eventually work out for the bene- 
» fit of humanity. So, hating war, he 
| went on perfecting the materials of 
) war, sustained by the Panglossian 
| belief that one day, when a really 
| frightful weapon had been invented, 
/ it would so scare mankind with its 
| destructive powers that wars would 
end automatically. 


He was reckoning without the occu- 
Pagional insanity that afflicts men in 
authority, and even in his own time he 
realised the error of his ways and 
tried to rectify it by leaving his for- 
tune to provide the famous Nobel 
prizes for people who had worked for 
» neace and the advancement of human 
knowledge. 


His conversion came too late. The 
transformation of military technique 
produced by his inventions led to the 
two most terrible wars in history, in 
which the firms he had founded played 
an active part, forming the nuclei for 
the two great war industry combines 
of Imperial Chemicals and I. 
Farben. 


Today, when our scientists are 
_ busy making bigger and better atom 
bombs, the moral of Nobel’s life 
The scientist 


dreadful. He is merely bringing 
further misery on humanity. War 
will only end when men, and scien-~- 
tists first among them, resalve to use 
scientific discoveries only for peaceful 
and constructive ends. And that in- 
volves the scientists’ abandonment of 
the traditional ‘attitude that they are 
not responsible for the use made of 
the weapons which they place in 
* men’s hands. In fact, they are more 
responsible than anyone else, and 
should show their realisation of this 
fact in a refusal to make or assist in 
making the implements of war. 


While it has a great timeliness for 
bringing these considerations to our 
minds at this critical period, Herta 
Pauli’s book is dully and sentiment- 
ally written, in that two-dimensional 

ma convention which kills a 


character by trying. 


can be said for 


UNITY THROUGH LIQUIDATION 


On the Resolution of Science and Faith, by Wendell Thomas. 


island Press, 


New York, $3.50. 


O-ONE is likely to quarrel with the 

view that one of the chief needs 
of our time is for a comprehensive 
view of life embracing both scientific 
knowledge and religious faith. Such 
a philosophy would draw into har- 
mony the two great and now divided 
hemispheres of human experience. 


The first requirement of any sys- 
tem which claims to do this is that it 
should deal honestly with all the data. 
It is comparatively easy to sink re- 
ligion in science, or vice versa, and 
thus produce a solution merely by 
omitting half the problem; but it is 
not easy to bring them into a rational 
unity which does full justice to both. 
And yet that is what is needed. 
Judged by this test, the present at- 
tempt altogether fails, for it ‘“ recon- 
ciles ” science and religion by the sim- 
ple expedient of abolishing the latter. 


The book is divided into three parts. 
The first part takes a cavalier gallop 
through the history of philosophy, 
from Anaximander to John Dewey. 
The account offered of each succeed- 
ing system is so brief and incomplete, 
however, as to be barely intelligible, 
and where intelligible sometimes mis- 
leading. The second part does the 
same for science, but does it better; 
and the work’s quota of real merit re- 
sides in these chapters. 


The third part contains Dr. Thomas’ 


“resolution” of science and faith. 
This takes the form of a dissolution 
of faith, in which everything is ex- 
plained away and nothing is explained. 
Considerable imaginative subtlety has 
gone into the working out of the de- 
tails — so much so that we might 
misquote Shakespeare to the author 
and say, “ There are more things in 
your philosophy, Horatio, than are 
dreamt of in heaven and earth! ” 


However, the final picture is fairly 
simple. First God is reduced to the 
human level: “God is the soul of 
man.” Then man himself is reduced 
to the level of the physical world, as 
its mind or brain. The earth’s “nu- 
tritive system is the vegetable world; 

. its sense and motor organs, the 
animal realm; and its nervous system, 
rational man.” Thus, ‘God, man and 
the jworld are not three things but 
one. 


The line of thought is, of course, 
not without respectable backing in the 
philosophy of Spinoza; but its presen- 
tation here, which has the ill-assorted 
appearance of a philosophical pawn- 
shop, only subtracts from the force of 
the themé as handled by the great 
Jewish thinker. 


The book closes with a picture of a 
scientific - religious - socialist - paci- 
fist-vegetarian Utopia, but without the 
slightest suggestion about how we are 
to achieve it. J.H, 


An Eighteenth - Century Quaker 


Travelling with Thomas Story, by Emily E. Moore; introduction by Rufus 


M. Jones. 


HOMAS STORY, the early 

eighteenth-century Quaker whose 
“youthful searchings and his failure 
to find the Truth among the priests,” 
at least, liken him to George Fox, 
must have been a difficult man. In 
some things, like his rivalry in love, 
the was all too human; in others he 
was headstrong, intolerant, perhaps 
bigoted. And there is that affair of 
an apparent break in his faith, over 
which there is a strange.if not signi- 
ficant silence, and his own reticence 
about his marriage. 


Yet the voice of his calling was 
insistent. He forsook the law to be- 
come a Quaker minister. He was a 
friend of William Penn, travelled in 
America, the West Indies, Barbados, 
Holland, Britain amd Ireland, took 
part in the government of Pennsyl- 
vania, was made a member of the 
Council of the State, and also held 
other appointments. He must have 
possessed ability, perhaps strongest 
in his legal training, for administra- 
tion, although he apparently had no 
head for financial affairs. 


I’m sure Emily Moore’s tireless re- 
search could have giver us a much 
clearer insight into this strange but 
great Quaker. She has edited Story’s 
lengthy journal into a consecutive 
narrative, and it isa very conscien- 


Letchworth Printers, 15s. 0d. 


tious piece of work. But faced with 
the enormous material of the journal 
and her own researches, the author 
has clearly not done a good enough 


job of selection. There are far too 
many meetings described in far too 
much detail. I’m not particularly 
interested in one of the horses being 
sick. Still less do I want to know 
that Story bought ten handkerchiefs 
in Holland, and the Quaker use of the 
number of the month instead of the 
name is, for the ordinary reader, an 
irritation. I’m much more concerned 
with a portrait of depth and insight 
rather than journalised, photographic 
likeness. 


I’m being ungracious to what was 
obviously a labour of love, but such 
biographies, in recent months, as 
Bullett’s George Eliot and Zweig’s 
Balzac, where an overwhelming 
amount of material has been sifted 
and selected with consummate skill, 
set a standard which, by comparison 
makes Travelling with Thomas Story 
stodgy reading. And, of course, it 
needn’t have been. Still, helped by 
plenty of illustrations, Emily Moore 
has shown us a life of devoted pur- 
pose and a man who, whatever his 
failings, held faith, and whose utter- 
ances have more than a little rele- 
vance for our own troublous days. 

HARDIMAN SCOTT. 


IMPARTIAL EYE IP 
ON PALESTINE | 


Behind the Silken Curtain, by Bartley 
CG. Crum. Gollanez, 7s. 6d. 


HIS book, written by a man 
who has taken an active 
part in the Anglo-American 
Committee of Inquiry on Pales- 
tine, gives us an _ excellent 
account of the dark political 
movements which have gone to: 
make the Holy Land an unholy 
battle ground. 


Bartley Crum is not trying to find 
a solution to the Palestine problem, 
nor does he support either the Jewish 
or the Arab case; his mission in Pales- 
tine, in London and in the DP camps 
in Germany and Austria was to find 
the facts. 

Is the existence of a Jewish State 
with an Arabic minority a possibility? 
Can Arabs and Jews live side by side? 
Is London willing to support an inde- 
pendent Palestine? Are the Jews in 
the various DP camps in Germany and 
Austria an asset or a liability in the 
creation of an independent Palestine? 
These are some of the questions put 
before the reader. 

Behind the Silken Curtain gives the 
real picture of power politics played 
by America and Great Britain in the 
Middle East. The fear that a Jewish 
State may look towards Moscow is 
clearly indicated in several pages of 
Mr. Crum’s book. At the same time,: 
America’s oil interest in the Middle 
East, which may even go so far as to 
alter the decision of UNO in favour’ 
of the Arabic States, is widely and 
very informatively stressed. 

Neither the Jewish nor the Arabic‘ 
case has been negilected. Mr. Crum 
informs us that as soon as his depar- 
ture from the USA became known to 
the Jewish Societies in America, he 
was bombarded with newspaper clip- 
pings, reports, extracts of historical 
speeches and propaganda material, all 
in favour of the Jewish cause. Simi-+ 
lar material came from the various 
Arabic societiés and Arabic legations 
in Washington. 

The author gives perhaps too much 
space to this material; after reading 
50 pages of this 214-page book it be- 
comes clear to the reader that Pales- 
tine isn’t a religious problem, which 
could be decided between Judaism and 
Islam, but a strategic point in 2 
world power conflict centering on the 
future oil production’ of the Middle 


East. 
GERD TREUHAFT. 


Problem of 


Europe and the 
D. H. Cole. 


Democracy, by G. 
NPC, 4d. ‘ 


A CAREFUL examination of the 
different conceptions of 
mocracy” (would it not be wiser to 


Aa 
ae 


say, the different ideologies?) applied Jler k 


in America, Russia and Britain, leads 
Mr. Cole to the usual conclusion, that 
it_is incumbent upon the Westert 
Union to “mediate” between the’ 
Ameyican and Russian systems. This 
thesis is acceptable, if it means. that 
Western Europe should evolve @ 
“third way,” for its own sake. It is 
misleading if it means that, by doing | 
so, Western Europe can effect a re- 
conciliation between Russia and 
America themselves. Mr. Cole does 
not adequately distinguish between 
these two interpretations of “media- 
tion.” F.A.L. 


PUB 


(GERMANY in a Disunited World 

(Lifestream Publishers, 1s.) is 
by Otto Strasser, the ex-Nazi poli- 
tician. It is a gloomy booklet, as 
his thought still runs, like so many 
Continental commentators, in the 
inhuman concepts of Real politic 
where “Power, like a_ desolating 
pestilence, pollutes whate’er it 
touches.” ‘ 

He weighs up the future for his 
shattered county in a world where he 
sees France, Britain, and even the 
USA declining through internal 
democratic weakness, Russia probably 
splitting up after Stalin’s death, and 
China’ and South America the new 
foci of Imperialist development. 

He sees no peace, but new tyranny, 
new despair, new war. But I don’t 
thiggtmbo sees that the next move or 

ame of chess will finish 
stroying chessmen, 


kk CARTOONS REG FE | 


board, and players Yoo. The booklet 
tells an engrossing ‘story, but there 
is no new life in it. 

Comradeshin of Peace (2s. 6d., 
Chancton, Dartneli Park, West By- 
fleet), gives an account of the 
Comradeship and Community which 
has grown up amongst the Kuropean 
ruins—a more hopeful sign for future 
health than the blood transfusion of 
Marshall Aid. 

Indeed, Marshall Aid itself has a 
suspicious look when viewed through 
a booklet, The Militarisation 
America (10 cents, the 
Council against Conscription, Wash- 
ington, D.C.). Sponsored by famous 
names it tells a disturbing story of 
the encroachment of Army authority 
on every area of American life. Here 
is another chapter_in the modern 
story of Power and Fear, “ Obedience 
making slaves of men.” American 


WED 
free men have a difficult task, and” 
heavy responsibilities ahead. 


An apt comment on this is provided | 
by Service—Forced or Free? issue 
by the Norhern Friends Peace Board. 
Obtainable for fourpence from 
Friends House, it conains a summary } 
of sane thinking in this matter, an¢ 
has also that touch of originality i” 


its approach which we begin to look 4's; Et 


for in the new NFPB series. 
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TRE ATTACK 


i qa were driving the Germans out of 
the little Italian town. 


rT . 

“All right, men,” said the lieutenant in charge 
Olrone of the parties, “take it easy now, in ten 
minutes’ time we’re going in under a smoke-screen 
—with the bayonet.” 


The two dozen or so of his men who were left lay 
down on the rubble-covered floor of the battered 
Villa and fixed their bayonets in readiness, From 
where he squatted Private Leslie Spalter could see, 

rough a yawning hole in the wall, the intermittent 
flash of the enemy guns. Now and then the whole 
vilding would rock madly as parts of it we¥e hit 
and torn away. 


.The bayonet! Leslie felt a nausea gripping him; 

his hards went limp and all his physical energy 
Seemed to be swiftly draining away. He bit his 
lips and clenched his fists, desperately trying to 
stop the relentless flow of power. At first his mind 
Was in a turmoil: a hundred and one chaotic 
thoughts flashed through his brain, feeding his 
Mickened imagination; a panorama of unconnected 
and partially-connected experiences. And then for 
& minute or so—a nostalgia, his mother, home, 
Sheila: Shiela, his girl. 


His first time under fire: funny, 

he’d not been nearly so afraid 

4s he’d expected; and after a short time he’d got 

Used to it, it didn’t bother him at all now. But 

the bayonet! He remembered a pacifist film he’d 

once seen, disclosing the horrors of war.....- he'd 

hever been able to forget the look of horror on the 

ace of a soldier who, bayoneted, had fallen to the 

fround, one foot on the fallen man’s stomach, vainiy 
trying to pull his bayonet out. 


He blew his nose and spat, trying to clear out 
S0me of the dust and cement which threatened to 
choke him. 

His boyhood: now his thoughts became more of a 
Sequence. ‘Bobby, his pal; they were Playing 
Soldiers. Bobby was on the enemy side. They were 
Shooting at each other with catapults, using paper 
as ammunition. Suddenly, in the heat of the 

battle” his supply of pellets gave out. Bobby 
Was running towards him triumphantly, his catapult 
aimed menacingly at him. 

“Surrender!” Bobby cried. 

He impetuously picked up a small stone, fitted it 
His sling and let fly at Bobby, in his excitement 
Stretching the elastic to its farthest extent. Bobby 
Was not more than a few yards from him when the 
Jagged piece of flint penetrated his temple. ‘I'he 
Sudden change that came over Bobby’s eager little 
7ace: the stunned, surprised look; Bobby falling to 
he ground, bleeding profusely. 


side of the 
white face, the curly fair hair matted with blood, 


He saw the blood pouring down the 


the pale blue staring eyes. The other boys 
gathered round. There was a hushed silence. 
Then, “ You’ve killed him,” they said in whispers. 

The policeman. The ambulance. The juvenile 
court; the magistrate; Bobby’s mother pleading for 
him; the magistrate binding him over, telling him 
he was old enough, even at eleven, to realise what 
he’d done. He would suffer enough from remorse 
because of his hot-headed action. He would never 
act like that again. .. 


EYE was rudely interrupted by 

4* the lieutenant, looking at his 
watch and saying: “Two minutes to zeYo, men.” 
At the same time in many other battered buildings 
in that area other officers were doing and saying 
the same thing. It was going to be a big aitair, 
The veiling of smoke was rapidly spreading and 
thickenino. The lieutenant with one eye on his 
watch, one eye on the now scarcely discernable 
flashing enemy guns, shouted: “ Now!’ 


Slowly, they advanced into the enveloping smoke- 
screen. Leslie fiercely gripped his rifle—waiting to 
kil. He gritted his teeth and swore obscenely: 
this advancing and seeing no Jerries was no go8d. 
He wanted to run his bayonet through a Jerry. 
They were nearing the enemy positions. The guns 
were firing into their ranks, but they were well 
seattered and he only heard an occasional scream 
or groan as somebody was hit. Then the firing 
ceased and except for the sound of his own footsteps 
and those of his immediate comrades, there was 
silence. 


Suddenly, pandemonium was let loose. There 
were screams, theenoise of running feet, pistol and 
rifle shots, machine-gun fire, exultant shouts, curses 
and oaths in both German and iinglish. The 
enemy was counter-attacking. He grasped his rifle 
still more fiercely and his whole frame tensed. The 
muscles of his arms were restlessly twitching up 
and down. His jaw was firmly clenched. His 
mind was crystal clear; and the one dominating 
thought was—Kill! 

‘Then, as if in a dream, he saw, looming out of 
the mist, one of the enemy coming straight at him. 
The German had lost his helmet in the battle. He 
had a nasty head wound; the blood was oozing down 
the side of his pale face, his fair curly hair was 
soaked with blood, his light eyes—wide-open staritig 
eves, were intently fixed on Leslie. 

“ Christ!” shouted Leslie. - “It’s Bobby.” 

His rifle wavered. It was knocked out of his 
loose hold. He gasped as he felt the cold steel 
ripping through his flesh. He clutched at his belly 
with both hands, staring stupidly at the intestines 
slipping through his bloody fingers. 


by Robert Rirst 


a HE recent mass discontent and 

l agitation on the Gold Coast, 
pr. Bhaots frica, which culminated in the 
- “Ray. "8 of unarmed African ex- 
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5 effect of deep-rooted 
en Says a statement issued by 
west African Students’ Union. 


1). 
baie major contributing factor de- 
ihng by the _Union—unemployment, 
i © privilege given to European 


i) 
Ntigg ants . ) 
hat Phen (f° imported goods at a time 
q Teas} he cost of Jiving is steadily in- 
Mectine received endorsement when 
Ons about conditions in West 


of dictating their own 


native was stated to be £4 a month, 
and that of a European £50 a month. 

The number of men from each terri- 
tory who served in the Armed Forces 
and the approximate number still 
registered as unemployed were given 
as follows: 


Served Unemployed. 
GAMBIA 4,500 500 
SIERRA LEONE — 23,000 2,000 
GOLD COAST 47,000 4,600 
NIGERIA 96,000 38,000 


In giving these figures to the House 
in answer to a question by Mr. Gal- 
lacher, Mr. Creech Jones asked that 
the following two factors be taken in- 


to account: 
(a) that a number of men have obtained 


descent and their friends and sympa- 
thisers, held at Trafalgar Square on 
March 7, under the auspices of the 
West African Students’ Union, the 
West African National Secretariat 
and the Gold Coast Students’ Union, 
called on the Government to secure: 
(a) the immediate recall of the Governor, 
who as head of the British Govern- 
ment on the Gold Coast is primarily 
responsible for all the actions of the 
civil and military authorities; 
(b) the prosecution and punishment of the 
police officers who ordered the shoot- 
Ng 5 
(c) the immediate summoning of a con- 
stituent assembly for the transfer of 
Power to the Gold Coast people; 
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Gollancz on Germany 


MUST HAVE 
A PARLIAMENT 
BY NEXT OCTOBER 


After a break of some months, 


the National Peace Council re- 
sumed their lunch-hour meetings 
at the Kingsway Hall, on Wed- 
nesday, March 17. 


N audience of well over 200 people 
attended the first talk given by Vic- 
tor Gollancz, who spoke on “The 
Outlook for Germany.” Mr. Gollanez, 
a founder of the Save Europe Now 
movement, is known throughout the 
world. 


Only that morning he had received 
two letters from Germany which illus- 
trated conditions out there. The first 
came from an unknown correspondent 
in Bonne, and told of the queues for 
food from 8 o’clock in the morning; 
the shops opened at 8.30 am. The 
writer had received the equivalent of 
13-ozs. of fat in two months, and in 
the same time 1%-ozs. of meat. There 
were no vegetables, and the barest 
ration of sugar and marmalade. In 
this country we get 8-ozs. of fat a 
week. 


The second letter came from Stutt- 
gart, the sender being a director of a 
pressure gauge factory. He wrote on 
general conditions, and mentioned 
that he had had no new shoes since 
1989; he could not replace his collar- 
stud, and his braces were made of 
paper. In his office they had 14 days’ 

| supply of paper and envelopes, :and 
had no idea where they could get any 
more. 


Mr. Gollanez went on to say how the 
attitude ‘of the German people towards 
the Allies had deteriorated. The 
affection and cordiality of 1945 had 
changed to dislike and suspicion. It 
was generally believed that the Allies 
did not want a German revival in in- 
dustry, as it would interfere with their 
own export trade. 


The main part of Mr. Gollanez’s 
talk dealt with the political aspects 
of Germany. It was absolutely essen- 
tial, he declared, that there should be 
a democratic election for a German 
parliament by October at the latest. 
Apart from an occupation statute laid 
down by the British and American 
Governments, the future of the coun- 
try should be entrusted completely to 
the German people. 
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Another fruit 
COMMENTARY CONTINUED 


and chemical—with the certainty of 
the third world war at its early end. 
Concomitant with these external 
events comes the home news 
of the Government’s security purge. 
Needless to say, the Communists are 
yelling blue murder, with the ex- 
“¢eption of one of the ablest of them 
all. Professor J. B. S. Haldane, 
‘engaged on important Government 
research work, says that if the 
Government likes to manage without 
him he has no objection. Of the 
Communists’ protests and complaints 
“4t, is unnecessary to say anything. 
‘Their own record in all places where 
they have power makes the protests 
Just comical. And once again, on the 
; level of power politics, we have to 
admit that the measure is justified. 
But who but a pacifist would have 
‘admitted. during the war that one- 
sided demands for important altera- 
tions in an existing agreement and 
Screening measures for political 
‘reasons against people guilty of no 
provable offence would ever become 
items in our national programme? 
' |) This is the point to which total war 
“has brought us—and any future war 
' in which we may become engaged 
(will add a further extension to the 
meaning of the word total. 


Athenian analogy 


FrAr from inclining me towards 
agreement with John Middleton 
Murry in-his abandonment of faith 
in pacifism, these things confirm me 
in it. However difficult the present 
situation may be—and I share to the 
full Middleton Murry’s abhorrence 
for anything in the nature of enslave- 
ment of the mind—surely he is wrong 
‘on two points: First, in swallowing 
‘the logical fallacy that freedom can 
' be saved by methods which limit free- 
dom, That is merely reminiscent of 
' the old false syllogism about Demos- 
. #henes, who said that all Athenians 
were liars. Being an Athenian him- 
self, that would make Demosthenes a 
Yiar and his statement a lie. 
Athenians, therefore, would be truth- 
tellers—and -with them Demosthenes. 
You can go on at this game as long 
as you like but you will never arrive 
atthe proof that all Athenians are 
fiays. So, I must submit, can you 
also safeguard freedom until no trace 
of it is left, and are bound to do so 
‘once you. have started, unless the 
attack does you the favour of giving 
wap voluntarily. Secondly, by accept- 
‘ang the theory of a “ preventive” 
‘“pwar, Middleton Murry seems to me 
‘to be shutting his eyes to the glaring 
effects of the last one, which was 
equally “ preventive.” 


- Today’s task 
‘DHE world has never been so nearly 
lables unanimous as now in not want- 


“ing war. Even those who accept it 
“as the last resource are afraid of it. 
Ts not this a time for facing the 
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of total war 


stark truth, which is quite simply 
that, instead of discussing frontiers, 
alliances, war damages and spheres 
of influence, the world’s statesmen 
today are called upon to discover an 
ideology acceptable to both East and 
West? Whether Trieste goes back 
to Italy or not, whether Finland be- 
comes another satellite of Russia, 
and whether Italy and France—and 
even Britain—remain attached 
America or are swept by Communism 
—all this does not settle the fate of 
the world. The risk of its destruc- 
tion will be removed only with the 
finding of a world order in which the 
Soviets’ and the West’s different ideas 
of democracy can be reconciled. 

Of the realisation of this I can see 
no evidence. But it seems plain to 
me that this is the supreme testing 
time for pacifists. Does it not stand 
out in flaming letters burning them- 
selves into the mind of every single 
one of them that this is the hour of 
challenge to their faith? 


Easter sermon 


mpuis brings me to the last part of 

a Commentary which, I am 
sorry to say, will now have to take 
a turn towards an Easter sermon 
liable to be resented by those who 
know my agnosticism. Far from hav- 
ing been shown to be wrong, pacifism 
has been shown to be right all along 
the line. Hardly anything of what 
has happened since. the German sur-. 
render had not been foreseen by 
pacifist writers, and at the head of 
it all stands the oft-repeated declara- 
tion that only worse troubles could 
come from the unholy alliance with 
totalitarian Russia. But there is, and 
has been for many years, far too 
much _ self-congratulation and a 
totally unjustified assumption of 
moral superiority over others in the 
pacifist movement. There has been 
no realistic approach to the funda- 
mental truth that pacifism must try 
with all its strength to be inter- 
national. Confined to one couhtry, 
and particularly one liberal enough 
to hllow it free expression even at 
times of danger, it amounts to a 
brake on the country’s effort to save | 
itself and may amount, if it grows 
strong enough for that, to tieing one 
of its own defender’s arms to the 
back while he is fighting. 

Nor has it, in my agnostie view, 
either right or commonsense on its 
side in harping upon the virtues of 
Christianity. Apart from having no 
better record than any other religion 
in preventing war, Christianity has 
no monopoly in good advice and the } 
differentiation between good and evil. 
Nor has it any appeal whatsoever 
for that half of the world’s population 
which follows other religions, and 
only very little for that unascertain- 
able further percentage who are 
nominally Christians and mentally 
something else. The immediate: task 
of pacifism, if it wants to gain the 
strength of self-respect that comes 
with the consciousness of being use- 
ful, is to purge itself of cant. 


BIZONIA’S RELIEF PARCELS 


At a recent press conference, Hans 
Schuberth, Director of Management 
of Postal Services in Frankfurt, said 
that over a million relief parcels 
arrive from abroad each month of 
which only 0.06 per cent. are lost and 
0.1 tampered wth British Zone 
Review. 


Peace News is open for the expression of 
all points of view relevant to pacifism. 
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do not necessarily represent the policy of the 
Peace Pledge. Union, of which it is the weekly 
organ. Nor does the acceptance of advertise 
ments imply any endorsement of, or PPU 
connexion with, the matter advertised. , 
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called by the Churchs’ Committee of 
16, at Weigh House Church. 


Dr. Donald Soper 
present international situation as one 
of moral urgency in which Christians 
had to proclaim and make real a 
' world where peace would be possible. 
| And that, he said, could only be done 
by building up a conviction in the 
minds and hearts of the people to a 
Christian way of life. 
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EN you have read your Peace 
News, do you ever pause to 
consider what work it yet might do for 
peace? 

During the next three months we are 
asking the co-operation. of pacifist 
greups and PN readers for a campaign 
that boils down to simply passing on 


your copy, but passing it on in a 
methodical way. 
Lists of suitable addresses will be 


compiled (you may prefer to make your 
own), Peace News office (3 Blackstock 
Road, N.4) will provide a leaflet about 
the paper and its purpose and also 
newswrappers if required. Each week 
when PN has heen read you will wrap 
up your copy, with the leaflet enclosed, 
address it from your list and affix a 
penny stamp. For just that extra 
penny a week you can make a very 
valuable contribution to the spreading 
of pacifist ideas at this most critical 
time in human history. 

If you are not in touch with a group, 
send to this office for the necessary 
leaflets, wrappers and, if needed. a 
list of addresses. 

We estimate that providing materials 
for a three months’ effort will cost us 
8d. for each reader taking part. A 
donation for your share in the cam- 
paign will be very gratefully received. 

Here is an opportunity to do a 
practical] job for pacifism. Will you lend 
a hand? 


NPC “ATOMIC CHALLENGE” 
CONFERENCE 
U 


NDER the title “ Atomic Chal- 

lenge,” the National Peace 
Council is to hold a Study Conference 
at St. Hilda’s College, Oxford, from 
April 16 to 19. Introductory speakers 
are likely to include Sir Sarvapalli 
Radakrishnan, Prof. H. S. W. Massey, 
F.R.S., Dr. David Mitrany, Dr. Ed- 
ward Shils, Henry Usborne, M.P., 
Prof. M. H. L. Pryce, F.R.S. and Dr. 
Kathleen Lonsdale, F.R.S. 


In view of the exceptional importance of 
these discussions and recent critical. develop- 
ments in world affairs, the Conference is 
being thrown more widely open on _ this 
occasion and applications to be represented or 
to attend from organisations and interested 
individuals would be welcomed. They should 
be sent as soon ag possible to the Director, 
NPC, 144 Southampton Row, London, W.C.1. 


“One World” Award goes 


to Prof. Einstein 


A LBERT EINSTEIN, for his 
= “world citizenship, hatred of 
militarism, dictatorship and violence,” 
was awarded the Wendell Wilkie One 
World Award for 1948. 

This award is made annually on 
Wendell Wilkie’s birthday to per- 
petuate the ideas and ideal of World 
Unity,” and to honour those who 
have made an “exceptional contribu- 
tion to the development of  inter- 
national understanding.” Last year’s 
recipient was the late Fiorello La 
Guardia, a former Director General 
of UNRRA. 


TEN YEARS AGO 


From Peace News, March 26, 1938 


Rearmament! It is just blazing in- 
sanity. Those who cannot band them- 
selves together in mutual amity will 
find themselves unified in the death- 
clutches of mutual hatred. Can we 
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learn the lesson at the eleventh hour? 
Or. are the people to perish for want 
of any other vision than that of 
raging ideologies. 

—Max Plowman. 


* * * 

New York will observe the 21st 
anniversary of Ame?ica’s entry ito 
the Great War with penitence and 
atonement. . : 

War resisters have decided to dedi- 
cate April 5 to the honour of conscien- 
tious objectors, “those patriots who 
tried to save their countrymen from 
mass suicide in 1917 and got more 
than the usual thanks.” 


ANGLICAN AND FREE CHURCH MINISTER 
AT CONSCRIPTION CONFERENCE | 


described the 


2. 
* 


because I believe in Jesus 


tion, ; 
Conscription stands i 


e for me. 


the way of Christian freedom, and is a crime against youth.” 


HIS declaration was made by Dr. Donald Soper when he addres 
Anglican and Free Church ministers at a conference on conser 


the No Conscription Council on Mal 


The challenge to ministers was! 
engage in the essential work of 
cation and appeal; because althoue 
most people really disliked cons¢ 
tion, they needed to be galvanised ™ 
thought and action to make an @ 
tive stand against it. 


Mr. Victor F. Yates, M.P., spoke 
the general opposition of the Am 
ean churches to the introduction — 
conscription in the USA, and Sf 
gested that their attitude was a @ 


lenge to the British churches to 
similar action. ag 
8; 
TASK FOR THE CHURCH | they 
Whilst Mr. Yates did not bell] 2dmi 
that war was either imminent of j] Secon 
Fevitable, he thought we were facil] as if 


very grave danger; it was there 
necessary for the Church to rise t0 
responsibility and to meet the ch 
by the fearless proclamation of 
message that “ Eternal peace can 


come from the greatness of men’s 
to each other.” To 
The conference unanimously 84 pit 
ported a resolution moved by Fi ve 
Chairman, the Rev. Claud. Coltm# . ( 
M.A., B.Litt., which after stall ae 
several reasons why it was opposed in t 
conscription, asserted that the oly “Ns b 
policy for the nation to pursue was i ly 
work for the universal abolition! mes 
conscription through the Uni hae 
Nations Organisation; and as an tH ney 
ample, to take the initiative in ™) whi y 
repealing of the National Service oi 5 Ich 
(1947). It therefore called upon H: ert 
Government to repeal this Act bef] {re 
it was due to come into force on Jal! nM 
ary 1, 1949, with” 
Advertiser's Announcement. pedgiy 
TWh, | 7 een ‘ « 
1" Poy 
Vay « 
| THE 
see an e % fl War 
FALLING: 
= gent 
C 
HEATER [ke 
Witt, 
PTHE onset of this very commo? anblis 
hair trouble is often uns} p), 
pected. Just a few hairs disappe# med 
at the crown of the head (or ute 
may be at the temples or at t Bande’ 
top of the forehead). Then a fe¥j 3 ie 
more. And then a few more. B Ye 
loss of hair is hardly noticeable a! signet 
first. But the hair continues Porat 
fall, and then one day you beg! bare? 
to realise how your hair is fallime} 4, = 
out. i j 
Alarming, however, as this. dis’) mie 
covery may be, there is an excel bene’ 
'| lent prospect of remedying the en ace 
condition providing  scientifit leg ed 
treatment is resorted to while th@] 4) = We 
hair roots still remain alive. |. Ren 
. These’ roots are extraordinaril) to ne 
vital, and in many cases whet Tati” 
they have fallen into a kind © le 
sleeping sickness, the restorati@@ Man 
of normal growth has been broug! 
about by scientific treatment. 7 Dur 
The whole subject is dealt will] ~ ih, 
very fully in a book entitled “HoW] & Big 
to Treat Hair Troubles,” by M# 1ocks 
Arthur J. Pye, the Consulting Ha?) “org yy 
Specialist of Blackpool. toulg 
This book and other literatur@ itera 
and particulars of treatments suP qhat th 
plied, will be sent to any reader ® 9 one 
receipt of the form below, or 4, Such 
copy. at : 
jt ==" FILL IN AND POST FORM *™" ig» -Or 
4 To:—ARTHUR J. PYE, 5 Queen | Sener? 
: Street, Blackpool, P.33 badly 
ed Please send book, and narticulars bo . dog 
a of treatments for the different Sitior 
a types of hair trouble. I enclose }Peaki 
4 3d. in stamps towards the cost. “Urea, 
F NAMES g. SiiscgttiressiMctie aa i gtimat 
4 (Block letters) ‘ talin 
4 ADDRESS Bove... site .2ese se tata é eetin 
4 (Block letters) hers: 
4 
a Deane Pine sasasame eee 36/3/48. Seth, 
hemesesaweresceneceae At We ar’ 
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